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and evidence of his tastes and accomplishments is to
be found in various contemporary records and in family
traditions. On becoming a judge he, like his father,
assumed the title of Lord Minto, which he bore for forty
years. He also attained the dignities of Lord Justice
Clerk and Lord President of the Court of Session.

If the career of the father marks an advancement of
learning in the family, that of the son denotes the at-
tainment of a farther stage in intellectual progress.

c Learning,' as our forefathers were wont to call the
more solid acquisitions of the mind, is a plant which
bears fruit; it repays in more ways than one the efforts
made to obtain it: but the lighter mental graces, such
as display themselves in a sympathetic appreciation of
the fine arts and a familiar acquaintance with polite
literature, les belles lettres of foreign countries, are the
flowers of mental cultivation, sought by those who desire
from them enjoyment rather than remuneration. It is
noteworthy that, in the first half of last century, the
period of the Justice Clerk's career, when Scotland was
far behind England and France in acquaintance with the
refinements of life, when the manners of the gentry were
primitive to a degree of rudeness, there ezisted among
them a very high standard of intellectual excellence,
and, what is perhaps most remarkable, the ornamental
parts of mental cultivation were thoroughly studied.

In the judgment of his contemporaries, the second
Lord Stinto was pre-eminently an accomplished man.
A distinguished scholar, the intimate friend and asso-
ciate in his literary pursuits of his fellow-judge, Lord